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THE ETCHINGS OF MRS. MARY NIMMO MORAN 


When announcement was made in the fall of 1887 of an exhibition 
of the work of the women etchers of America, to be held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, the surprise even of people well 
versed in art voiced itself in terms 
bordering closely on ridicule. The 
4th of November came, and the 
public found, instead of a meager 
collection of ‘‘scratches on cop- 
per,’’ a magnificent display of 
three hundred and eighty-eight 
plates, many of them of the highest 
order as regards both conception 
and execution. It was the first dis- 
tinctive exhibition of the kind ever 
given. The etchings were discov- 
ered to be the work not of ama- 
teurs but of experts. Many of 
them were striking in their origi- 
nality, and betrayed a force and 
skill of execution that compared 
favorably with the best efforts of 
men who had won fame with the 
needle. 

Miss Gabrielle D. Clements, 
Miss Mary Cummings Brown, Mrs. 
Edith Loring Peirce Getchell, Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, Mrs. Anna Lee 
Merritt, Miss Margaret M. Taylor, and sixteen other talented women 
contributed to the exhibition. Among these was Mrs. Mary Nimmo 
Moran, who took rank both in number and quality of plates as the 
acknowledged leader of this select coterie—a position she held to the 
time of her death among women etchers. She exhibited fifty-four 
plates, diverse in character and theme, and her art was the subject of 
the most enthusiastic comment. 

Mrs. Moran was not the pioneer woman etcher in America. Miss 
Cole, a sister of Thomas Cole, the artist, had etched a number of 
plates as early as the year 1844, and Mrs. Greatorex had etched her 
famous plate, ‘‘The ‘Old Bloomingdale Tavern,’’ in 1869. Mrs. 


MRS. MARY NIMMO MORAN 
From a Photograph 
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BRIDGE OVER THE DELAWARE 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
First Plate Etched by Artist, 1879 





Moran’s first plate, 
‘‘Bridge over the 
Delaware,’’ was not 
etched until 1879. 
When once her work 
had been begun, 
however, her position 
as an etcher was as- 
sured, 

Her etching had 
an originality about 
it that gave evidence 
of a genius for that 
class of art produc- 
tion. It had a virile 
strength that set it 
in a class by itself. 


Her plates, as has frequently been said, would never reveal her sex, 
since they disproved the popular idea that the productions of a woman 


naturally betray feminine 
characteristics. 

Her work was direct, 
emphatic, and bold to a 
point even that would not 
be attempted by male work- 
ers in the same line of art. 
Her own innate force of 
character, her broad, skill- 
ful treatment of her sub- 
jects, and her wise avoid- 
ance of affectation and in- 


congruities resulted in the, 


production of plates that 
had about them no sugges- 
tion of a woman’s hand. 
As a result, the public 
for a long time was misled 
into believing that M. 
Nimmo, the name Mrs. 
Moran signed to her plates, 
was the name of a man. 
Indeed, when the members 
of the New York Etching 
Club were invited to send 
examples of their work to 
the newly formed Society 





SASSAFRAS GROVE, EASTHAMPTON 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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of Painter-Etchers of London, England, of which that prince of 
English etchers, Seymour Haden, was the leading spirit, she, with 
a number of others of 
the New York club, was 
elected a member, re- 
ceiving a diploma 
signed by Queen Vic- 
toria herself. As her 
etchings were simply 
signed M. Nimmo—her 
maiden name—she was 
supposed to be a man, 
and for years she re- 
ceived communications 
from the London so- 
ciety addressed to her 
as such. 

Mrs. Moran’s inter- 
est in art dated from 
the time of her mar- 
riage, and her special 
interest in the etching- 
needle was due to an 
incident. A few words 
of biography, therefore, 
will be acceptable to 
the reader. 

She was born in 
Strathaven, Scotland, 
in 1842, but coming 
to America in early 
life, she was soon com- 
pletely identified with 
the country of her 
adoption. She became 
an enthusiastic admirer 
of America and a loyal 
American in every sense 
oftheterm. She final- 
ly settled in Philadel- 
phia, where, in 1863, 
she was married to 
Thomas Moran. She 
immediately became his pupil, and worked under his direction with 
the greatest assiduity both in water-colors and in oil. 

These early efforts she exhibited on various occasions at the 





A WILLOWY BROOK 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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National Academy of Design, where they received a high tribute of 
praise. To-day her paintings are practically forgotten, since, when 
a start was once made with the needle, her fame as an etcher rapidly 
overshadowed the celebrity she attained in the first mediums in which 
she worked. 

In 1867 Mr. and Mrs. Moran visited Europe, where they spent a 
period in studying the masterpieces of the most renowned artists col- 
lected in the various galleries, and where they made innumerable 
sketches of romantic scenery and of quaint and picturesque nooks and 
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CONWAY CASTLE, WALES 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


corners of the countries in which they sojourned. Mr. Moran was 
professedly an idealist. He had little interest in the commonplace, 
and less in the painful or depressing. He ignored the whims of 
fashion and the dictates of schools. The bent of his mind dictated a 
selection of subjects worthy by their beauty and their essential quality 
to be made themes for pictorial art, and his wife naturally con her 
inspiration from him. Many of these European sketches were ulti- 
mately elaborated into their later works. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moran removed to New York in 1871, and three 
years later they toured the western states. This trip was a-tax on 
Mrs. Moran’s energies, and when, in 1879, Mr. Moran decided to 
make ancther extended tour of the West for the purpose of painting 
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THE MONTAUK HILLS, L. I. 


By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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some of its incom- 
parable scenery, his 
wife wisely decided 
to remain at home. 

This was the be- 
ginning of her inter- 
est inetching, which 
was taken up as a 
means of beguiling 
the time during her 
husband’s absence. 
Before leaving New 
York the artist coat- 
ed a number of cop- 
per-plates for his 
wife to experiment 
on. She had little 


knowledge of the art, only such as she had picked up by seeing her 
husband at work, and she thus began her career as an etcher with- 


out advice and without previous 
experience. It was primarily the 
enterprise of recreation, and neither 
Mrs. Moran nor her husband had 
any hope of ultimate success. 

The value of Mrs. Moran’s etch- 
ings is doubtless largely due to the 
independent way in which the fledg- 
ling devotee of the needle went to 
work. Denied guidance and as- 
sistance during her period of 
perimenting, and too ambitious and 
of too strong a character to be a 
mere copyist, she set out on the 
broad, free lines that subsequently 
made her famous. As a painter 
she had become a good draughts- 
man, and at the very outset of her 
career as an etcher she went direct 
to nature. It may be said here by 
way of parenthesis that of the long 
list of original etchings produced 
by Mrs. Moran, every one, without 
exception, was drawn on the plate 
direct from the subject. 

When Mr. Moran returned from 
the West, the result of his wife's 








OLD BRIDGE 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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initial efforts with the needle were a surprise to him. They were so 
original, so pronounced in their characteristics, so unlike anything he 
himself had done or had seen, that he scarcely knew whether to praise 
or condemn. Four of these first plates, however, were submitted to 
the New York Etching Club, and were promptly accepted for exhi- 
bition. They were warmly praised by the critics, and the unknown 
artist was elected a member of the club. 

The difficulties overcome by Mrs. Moran during her period of 
unguided experimenting will scarcely be appreciated except by those 
who have undertaken a similar enterprise in art. In severing herself 





A FLOWER-BOAT ON ST. JOHN’S RIVER, FLORIDA 
3y Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


from the ranks of copyists she cut herself off from much that would 
have been of vast assistance to her, and she thus forced herself to 
a hazardous development on strictly individual lines. Every artist 
knows that it is one thing to copy a picture and quite another to repro- 
duce with fidelity a bit of landscape or a figure from the life. The copy- 
ist has all the lines laid down for him; the original artist has been the 
interpreter of nature. The copyist, therefore. has only to follow, 
with as much precision as may be, the outlines and shadings of his 
master. Painting or etching direct from nature, on the other hand, 
throws the artist upon his own resources 
It is an old story of the class-room, that while practice direct from 
nature is productive of self-reliance, and is essential to ev ery student 
who wishes to do work of value, nature is not always a safe guide to 
the uninitiated. Accuracy of draughtsmanship, quickness of eye, and 
a correct estimate of sky values, tones, and half-tones are necessary 
prerequisites of the painter or etcher who does work direct from 
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nature, and the novice who essays efforts in this way courts a danger 
he would escape if he were under the guidance of a teacher. 

It is also to be borne in mind that a wrong stroke with the pencil 
can be erased easily, or a wrong stroke with the paint-brush can be 
corrected or covered up with little trouble. When once, however, a 
line has been etched by the needle, its effacement is a more difficult 
matter. The freer the expression of the etcher, the more beautiful, 
as a rule, is his plate; and the more evidence there is of studied 
changes, the less happy is the result. That Mrs. Moran should have 
begun as she did, a mere unskilled novice, and should have succeeded 





POINT ISABEL, FORT GEORGE ISLAND, FLORIDA 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


in producing such admirable effects is an enviable tribute to her 
genius. 

As Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer long since pointed out, Mrs. 
Moran found her true artistic voice only when she took up the etching- 
needle. She discovered in it a means of expression suited to her 
intense personality. She recognized the aptitude she had for this 
peculiar form of work. From the outset she became a systematic, 
industrious, and unassuming student, and by choice she became an 
exponent of rural scenes. : 

She had a quick sense of the beautiful and the picturesque, and no 
dearth of artistic conceptions. Her favorite method of work was to 
take her copper-plate and etch her chosen subject, practically to the 
last stroke, in some secluded corner or under a sheltering tree, having 
the inspiration of the scenes she was depicting ever before her; and 
the plates herewith reproduced are sufficient witness that her method 
was well chosen. 
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AN OLD HOMESTEAD, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


Speaking of Mrs. Moran, S. R. Koehler, than whom American 
etchers never had a warmer friend or a more enthusiastic advocate, 
said some years ago: ‘‘In etching, Mrs. Moran finds a language that 
accords entirely with her ideas and modes of expression. She treats 
her subjects with poetical disdain of detail, but with a firm grasp of 
the leading truths that give force and character to her work. While 
her etchings do not display the smoothness that comes from great 
mechanical dexterity, her touch is essentially that of the true etcher— 
nervous, vigorous, and rapid, and bitten in with a thorough appreci- 
ation of the relations of the needle and acid, preferring robustness of 
line to extreme delicacy. The influence of her husband’s example 
is plainly visible in all she does, even in the restlessness that pervades 
most of her plates. But with this peculiarity are also coupled the 
other admirable qualities of Mr. Moran’s work—the vivid suggestion 
of color, ‘and the feeling of life and air, as of a sunshiny but windy 
day when cloud- shadows are scattered all over the landscape and break 
up its unity. 

In Mr. Koehler’s opinion ‘‘Twilight,’’ a plate of extraordinary 
power and beauty, in which the effect has been heightened by the use 
of the roulette and by stoning, but without any sacrifice of either 
strength or harmony, is an etching of sufficient value to establish the 
artist’s claim to rank among the masters of landscape etching. 

The reader can glean from the accompanying reproduction of this 
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plate some idea of its correct values and of its rich effects. It is 
simply a scene at Easthampton, long the home of Mrs. Moran, and 
to few, perhaps, would have the poetic significance it had to the artist. 
The plate has the delicate softness incident to the way in which it was 
made. Night is just settling upon the glow of day, and the peculiar 
atmosphere of the hour is depicted with a fidelity to nature rarely 
equaled. 

‘Easthampton Barrens’’ is another of the artist’s plates of quiet 
Easthampton scenery into which she has infused a poetic charm. This 
plate and ‘‘Bridge over the Delaware,’’ already referred to, have an 
added interest as being two of the four original etchings made in 1879 
that were sent to the New York Etching Club, and that first gained 
her recognition as a master of the needle. Indeed, many have con- 
sidered her experimental plates as among the finest she produced. 

‘*Solitude,’’ a placid pool of water surrounded by a clump of trees, 
whose bare trunks are sharply outlined against the sky, is one of her 
best, as it is one of her strongest, etchings. ‘‘The Goose Pond’’ is 
regarded as less original in motive, but it is a remarkable piece of 
work, and is notable from the fact that it was the diploma etching that 
secured her election to the Society of Painter-Etchers of London. In 
this plate the treatment of the water and the atmosphere are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

The collection of etchings accompanying this article is the most 





TWILIGHT, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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comprehensive ever published of Mrs. Moran’s work. It gives a fair 


idea of her versatility, of her favorite themes, and of her peculiar 
method of treatment. ‘‘The Haunted House”’ is a plate of wonder- 


ful power, showing what a wealth of poetic charm a skillful artist of 


sentiment and feeling can infuse into a picture of what the average 
spectator would consider devoid of beauty and interest. ‘‘ Between 
the Gloaming and the Murk’’ has been.called an idyllic pastoral, 
beautifully expressed in the soft tints of tfiSnochrome. It is simply 
another picture of a landscape dying in the night. One can but feel 


that the scene in fact is barren even to the repellent, while through 





EASTHAMPTON BARRENS 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


the witchery of line and the softness of mezzotint the picture is fasci- 
nating. 

And so with the rest of Mrs. Moran’s plates. They are for the 
most part unpretentious scenes whose beauty she discovered and 
recorded. Many of them are nooks in the vicinity of her Kasthamp- 
ton home, as, for instance, ‘‘A Willowy Brook,’’ “*An Old Bridge,’ 
‘The Montauk Hills,’’ ‘‘Sassafras Grove,’’ and ‘‘Summer.’’ They 
depict a hillside, a pool, a clump of trees, a tumble-down ramshackle, 
a stretch of marsh-land, or something equally simple, and equally 
devoid of interest save when seen by an artigt who had poetry enough 
in her soul to make such scenes replete with meaning and beauty. 

In some of her work she broke away from her favorite subjects 
and boldly took up new themes, but her mastery of her art invested 
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these plates with quite as much interest as it did those of scenes with 
which she was more familiar. This is the case with etchings like 
‘*Conway Castle, Wales,’’ and the Florida scenes she etched in 1887, 
as for instance, ‘‘A Flower Boat onthe St. John’s River’’ and ‘‘ Point 
Isabel, Fort George Island,’’ in which she succeeded in catching the 
true spirit of the southern clime. This last etching is simply a deso- 
late stretch of wave-washed strand, with scarce a shrub or tree to 





SUMMER, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


break the monotony. One almost wonders that the artist had the 
hardihood to select a scene so barren and invest it with the elements 
of the winsome. The plate, however, is extremely successful, and is 
regarded by many as among her best. 

For twenty years, from her first hazardous beginnings to her death 
in September, 1899, Mrs. Moran was loyal to her first ideals and true 
to her own strong individuality. Never for a moment did she allow 
fads or fashion to warp her judgment, or cause her to wander from the 
path on which she started when she undertook unaided to develop her 
art. At the outset of her career she was honored by having her 
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experimental plates admitted to the exhibition of the New York Etch- 
ing Club, and in winning her way to membership in the London Soci- 
ety of Painter-Etchers, and as late as 1893 she was accorded a medal 
and a diploma for etchings at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
From first to last her work showed no evolution or marked change. 
She never regarded herself as a professional, but looked upon her art 
as a pleasant accomplishment, and the excellence she attained was 
simply the outcome of her love of the art. \jorris T. Eveaerr. 





HAUNT OF THE MUSKRAT 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 


AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES—V 
REPRODUCTION OF PICTURES BY THREE-COLOR PROCESS 


One of the most remarkable achievements of recent years in the 
art of printing is the perfection of the three-color process, by which 
paintings or other colored pictures can be reproduced, often with 
absolute and always with approximate fidelity to the originals. To- 
day this class of art work is so common as to have lost its novelty. 
Colored reproductions of pictures are used in books, in magazines, in 
business circulars, as supplements to newspapers. One finds them 
everywhere, and often with a degree of excellence that makes them 
marvels of beauty. 

To the public, however, the manner of their production is one of 
the mysteries of the art industries. To the uninitiated the three-color 
process is little more than a name for an admirable result. Ina 
general way it is known that pictures such as the two accompanying 
this article require three printings, and that the different inks used are 
red, blue, and yellow. But beyond this the knowledge of the aver- 
age layman does not extend. 
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THE MESA, FROM KIT CARSON’S TOMB, TAOS, NEW MEXICO 
BY J. H. SHARP 
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If he should see the three plates from which the different printings 
are made, they would look so nearly alike that he could not distin- 
guish one from the other, and yet the combined impressions of the 
three plates, each imparting to the page its one color, give every 
variation of hue used by the artist, who in painting the picture labori- 
ously mixed his paints on a palette to produce the desired effect. 
By what trick of mechanism can three metal plates be so manipulated 
as to preserve faithfully the outlines of a picture and maintain intact 
all of its color values—the reds, for instance, merging by proper 
gradations into russets or pinks, the purples fading into violets or 
blues, the oranges changing into yellows or buffs, and the greens 
varying from the intensest to the weakest shades? 

The accompanying color-prints—no apology is needed for their 
reappearance in BRUSH AND PENCIL, since they are designed here to sub- 
serve a specific purpose—are admirable illustrations of the artistic 
results obtained by this process. Neither of the pictures gives more 
than a mere hint of the three colors used in its production. The red, 
blue, and yellow inks are disguised, blended into an artistic aggrega- 
tion of other shades. It is the purpose of this article to explain how 
mechanism pure and simple duplicates the studied, painstaking efforts 
of the artists. 

Colored photography has been the dream of a century, ever since 
Ritter, of Jena, noticed that the various rays of the spectrum differed 
considerably in their action upon chloride of silver. This observation 
was made in 1801, and young as three-color printing is, it is the 
direct but tardy fruit of this casual observation. To trace the work 
of different experimenters here would be out of place, and a minute 
technical discussion of theories and practices would be equally foreign 
to the purpose of the article. Only enough detail, therefore, will be 
given to explain the underlying principle and make clear the various 
steps in the production of a picture by the three-color process. 

The old division of white light into its primary constituent colors 
was violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, but it is a 
truism of to-day that of these seven four may be discarded. The 
remaining three, blue, yellow, and red, make white light, and by the 
proper mixture of these three every conceivable color can be pro- 
duced. This fact is the basis of the three-color process in printing, 
and the men who perfected the method had before them the task of 
devising a mechanical way of mixing inks of the three colors named 
ona page so that the overlapping of the colors would produce the 
proper shades in the proper places, thus preserving the details of the 
picture as a drawing and at the same time correctly reproducing its 
color scheme. 

A close inspection of the accompanying color- -plates—‘‘The Mesa, 
from Kit Carson’s Tomb, Taos, New Mexico,’’ by J. H. Sharp, and 
‘‘The Bal Bullier, Luxembourg Gardens,’’ by Frank X. Lyendecker— 
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in which the most delicate shades are reproduced with remarkable 
faithfulness to the originals, might naturally give one an exaggerated 
idea of the difficulty attending the feat of stamping red, blue, and 
yellow on a sheet of paper so as to produce the results obtained. 
Really the feat is not such a difficult one. 

It is a fact well known to the student of physics that red light and 
green light unite to 
make yellow, that blue 
light and green light 
produce peacock blue, 
that blue light and yel- 
low light make white, 
and so on with different 
results throughout the 
various combinations 
to which the three pri- 
mary colors and their 
modifications are  sus- 
ceptible, the tint or re- 
sulting color depending 
upon the relative pro- 
portions of the constit- 
uent colors that enter 
into its composition. It 
is also a_ well-known 
fact that. white light 
‘ can be sifted so as to 
Ee strain out, if one may 
, use the phrase, certain 

of the constituent ele- 
ments so as to give the 
transmitted portion of 
the light an entirely 





HALF-TONE FROM COLORED ORIGINAL different hue. Here, 
Made with White Light a 
ie pallies then, was the basis for 
experimenting. 


If by some clever means it were possible to take a photograph of 
a colored object and sift out the blue and yellow elements of the white 
light by which it is ordinarily seen, the result would be a picture in 
which the red constituent of the light played an exaggerated part. 
If a similar photograph were taken and the red and yellow elements 
were sifted out, the blue element would be exaggerated in the picture. 
If, again, another photograph were taken and the red and blue ele- 
ments were sifted out, the yellow element would predominate in the 
result. It will thus readily be seen that, in a sense, it would require 
a superposition of the three pictures thus taken one upon the 
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other to restore the proper values of the different colors in the 
original. 

In other words, we would have three transcripts of a colored 
object, each lacking something to be found in the other two. “If 
these three transcripts, therefore, were transformed into three printing 
surfaces, we might reasonably expect them to stamp the three primary 
colors on a page in the 
proper proportions so 
that the superposition 
of the three colors one 
upon the other would 
produce the varying 
shades of the original 
object. That is exactly 
what is done in three- 
color printing. 

The accompanying 
color-plates were 
printed from three half- 
tone plates, made, as 
just said, in such a way 
that each emphasizes 
one of the primary 
colors and subordinates 
the othertwo. The art 
of making a half-tone 
plate, such as the illus- 
trations in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL are printed 
from, was fully ex- 
plained in a recent issue 
of the magazine, and 


need not here be re- 
peated in detail. It is YELLOW PLATE FOR COLOR WORK 
Made with Violet Light 





only necessary to recall 
that the half-tone is 
simply a metal plate whose surface consists of innumerable dots and 
intervening spaces, the dots being larger and the intervening spaces 
narrower in the dark portions of the picture, and the dots being 
smaller and the intervening spaces wider in the light portions. 

The half-tone plates used in three-color work are essentially of the 
same character, and so far as the mere mechanical process is con- 
cerned are made practically in the same way. The main difference 
is in the lights used in making the three plates. 

In the actual production of a three-color print, the yellow is printed 
first, then the red, and lastly the blue. In making the photograph 
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of the colored object from which the yellow plate is made, violet light 
is used, since this color cuts off or reduces the other colors found in 
the original. In making the photograph for the red plate, green light 
is used, since this cuts off the other colors and emphasizes the red; 
and in making the photograph for the blue plate red light is used, 
since this reduces the other colors and emphasizes the blue. We 
have now three photo- 
graphs with the color 
values distorted, which 
are called color record 
negatives. 

In making these 
record negatives the 
violet, green, and red 
light is furnished sim- 
ply by inserting be- 
tween the object and 
the lens of the camera 
a perfectly even plate 
of glass of the requisite 
color, or a flat jar con- 
taining a liquid colored 
to the proper tint. The 
rays of white light re- 
flected from the object 
photographed are sifted 

ety by the colored medium 

i’ through which they 

; pass and fall upon the 

sensitized surface of 

the plate prepared to 

receive the impression 

in such a way as to 

RED PLATE FOR COLOR WORK produce the disturbance 

Made with Green Light 

of color values. 

From these record 
negatives, record positives are then made, just as positives are made 
from negatives in an ordinary case of photography, and from these 
record positives half-tones are made, just as has already been de- 
scribed in these pages. We now have three plates with good printing- 
surfaces, each tolerably faithful to the original colored picture in 
point of outline, but each essentially different from the other in its 
shadings. 

The impression of one plate is printed directly upon the other, the 
utmost care being taken to preserve the register; that is, to make a 
given point in one impression fall exactly upon the same point in the 
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others. The impression with yellow ink is made, and allowed to dry. 
On this is printed the red impression, the superposition of the red 
upon the yellow largely killing the first color and markedly modifying 
the red itself. Upon this combination of red and yellow the blue 
impression is made, and the picture is again transformed. The red 
overlapping the yellow destroys the first color, except where it should 
remain comparatively 
strong, and the blue 
overlapping the two 
previous colors supplies 
the remaining constitu- 
ent of the white light 
by which the spectator 
sees the picture. 

The result is that 
yellow, blue, and red 
only appear in the 
finished picture where 
they appeared in the 
originals reproduced. 
In all other portions of 
the picture, by mere 
superposition of one 
upon another, the 
three primary colors 
have disappeared. In 
some portions they 
have been changed in- 
to entirely different 
colors, in others they 
have been modified in- 
to shades or tones of 


some one of the pri- 
mary colors used. BLUE PLATE FOR COLOR WORK 


In ‘‘The Mesa,”’ Made with Red Light 
for instance, the reader 
will notice delicate and pronounced greens. No green ink was used 
in the printing, the greens resulting in the picture from the mixing 
of the three colors actually used. The mountain-peaks in the dis- 
tance are clothed in purples of different shades. These tones again 
result from combinations. 

In the ‘‘Bal Bullier,’’ the stonework of the fountain appears in 
the picture a natural stone color, while the horses and the reflection 
of the horses in the water are a pronounced green. Both these colors, 
as well as the grayish blue water in the immediate foreground and 
the twinkling white lights in the background, are derived colors. One 
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might suppose that the gas and the electric lights in the distance were 
simply the white paper showing through the various impressions. In 
reality, the white is simply the superposition of red and blue upon 


yellow. 


For the purpose of comparison, two sets of four plates each of the 
same picture are supplied. In each set, one plate, so marked, is sim- 
ply a half-tone showing the result when the various colors of the 
original are properly co-ordinated by white light in the manufacture 
of the plate. The other three in each set are, respectively, the yellow, 
red, and blue plates made for the actual work of producing a colored 
reproduction. It needs but a casual inspection by the reader to see 
the most pronounced differences in the shadings of the different plates. 

In the picture of the peasant-girl, for instance, the mountain in 
the distance is barely visible in the red plate, while in the blue plate 
it is very pronounced. In the finished picture the mountains are a 
hazy blue. The stonework in the red plate is very light, while in the 
yellow plate it is comparatively dark. In the finished picture the 
stonework is a brownish gray. A very marked difference will be 
noticed in the shading of the foliage at the base of the tree, it being 
faint in the red plate, darker in the blue, and darkest in the yellow. 
In the finished picture red is almost eliminated; the foliage is russet 
where the yellow plate is densest and green where the deepest shad- 
ings of the blue plate have fallen. 

And so in the comparative plates of the woman's head. The half- 
tone plate shows the various colors of the original properly co-ordi- 
nated. Inthe other three plates the emphasis given, respectively, 
to the yellow, blue, and red can easily be detected. Naturally, 
the face of the picture should be white. In the half-tone made with 
white light the face is white. In each of the other plates the face is 
dark, yet when the red and blue plates are superimposed upon the 
yellow plate in the process of printing the union of the three makes 
white. Consequently, while the face is dark in the impressions given 
by each of these plates separately, the result of all three impressions, 
one upon the other, produce a white face. 

To burden this article with the details that would have to be taken 
into consideration by the practical worker in producing a colored 
reproduction would be but to confuse the reader. A popular account 
for the intelligent reader, and not an exhaustive explanation, is all 
that is intended. One point of detail, however, further than has been 
given must not be omitted. 

In making the half-tones for the different color-plates, apart from 
filtering the light in making the color record negatives, the main point 
of departure from the ordinary method of half-tone manufacture is in 
the fact that the screens for the different plates are set at different 
angles. It will be remembered that in making a half-tone plate the 
surface of the picture is broken up into dots and spaces—the tooth to 
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make the impression upon the paper—by being photographed through 
a finely ruled pane of glass called a screen. In making the three 
plates for color-work it has been found that the best results are 
obtained when the screen for the second plate is turned to an angle 
of thirty degrees trom the first, and the screen for the third plate to 
thirty degrees from the second. 

There is thus less interference with the colors, the red, blue, and 
yellow dots of the different half-tones falling in such a way as to pro- 
duce the most brilliant and luminous effect. The massing of colors 
by superposition is in no wise affected by thus setting the lines of the 
screens at an angle, since at whatever angle the screen may be set, the 
dense portions of the photograph will be dense in the plate, while, on 
the other hand, the different colored dots falling minutely out of regis- 
ter give life to the picture and enhance by its beauty. 

In conclusion, it may be said, by way of recapitulation, that every 
colored picture, like the two accompany ing this article, requires in all 
fifteen operations. First, it is necessary to take three color record 
negatives to emphasize each of the three primary colors ina single 
photograph. From these three record positives must be made as in 
ordinary photography. Then three screen negatives are made, fol- 
lowed by the manufacture of three half-tone plates. And lastly, there 
must be three printings, one each with the three different colored 
inks. There are processes by which some of these intermediate steps 
may be eliminated, as, for instance, the grain process. These short 
methods, however, are the exception, the full number of steps being 
usually taken in ordinary art and commercial three-color work. 

: FREDERICK W. Morron. 
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The time has long gone by when a portly London alderman at a 
Lady Sheriff's luncheon announced with indignation that at Carlton 
House he had seen ‘‘the rooms filled with picters,’’ and my Lady 
Mayoress exclaimed: ‘‘ How vulgar; 
it spoils the paper.”’ 

The groveling commercialists, 
the purse-proud sons of wealth, and 
the more humble admirers of the 
beautiful in color and line now 
equally enjoy the sublime pathos 
the chaste grace, the dignified 
sentiment, the poetic expression of 
art in all its phases, and love to be 
surrounded by it. And many have 
been the opportunities of late offered 
to the New York public to view ex- 
hibitions of excellent artistic proper- 
ties—an admirable substitute for 
their possession. 

Of note has been the large num- 
ber of one-man shows. We have 
had George McCord, whose versa- 
tile mind seems to have a fuller 
grasp and wider power of expres- 
sion. A score of his canvases seen 
together portrayed Dutch scenes, 
Maine coasts, English river views, 
French paysagerie, and all fully car- 
rying the atmosphere of the local- 
“<A QUESTION” ity, with mellow tones, delicate 
ap Se an De luminosity, or Turneresque glow. 

Another painter whose forward 
stride has called attention to his work recently exhibited, is the 
marine artist, F. K. M. Rehn. It is easy to obtain a resemblance 
of broken running-water by tricks and dexterities—to delineate suc- 
cessfully its weight and mass, as well as the thick, creamy, curdling, 
overlapping foam, places one not far below the mark of a Backhuyzen 
or aCourbet. This is the place Rehn now occupies. 

There have been shown also a collection of works by Wyant and 
Inness, reminiscent indeed, of wide range of importance, yet leaving a 
grateful taste. If anywhere, the similarity of artistic development of 
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Inness and Corot came here to the fore. Both passed through three 
periods, the last being so superb in its productions that we would 
willingly forget the varlier stages. Wyant seems to have been less 
marked in his changing. His was more:a natural growth, that ampli- 
fied itself without departing from its first bud-opening. In their own 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. M. E, PORTER 
By R. W. Vonnoh 


method of looking at nature both revealed its visual aspect in differ- 
ing ways with equal skill. 

It was fortunate that at the same time an exhibition was running 
ot the wood interiors of R. M. Shurtleff, a man whose works some 
day will be ranked of the highest. How fervently it might be wished 
that the multitude were sufficiently enlightened to recognize greatness 
in the flesh instead of in the shroud. How many men have spent 
their days in squalor whose names are entered now upon the roll of 
fame. It is not as bad as that with Shurtleff; and yet it must be said 
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A WOOD NYMPH 
By Edward Potthast 
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that where some years hence 
the crowd will bid, and bid 
high, for his magnificent 
wood temples, virginal forest 
stretches, pure, breathing the 
ozone of vigorous life, there 
are now only the real art- 
lovers and connoisseurs who 
quietly collect his canvases, 
even as Wyant’s and Mar- 
tin’s were put by years ago. 
Our figure painters, not 
too many in number, have 
been added to by the acces- 
sion of a young English- 
woman who has just settled 
among us. Miss Ethel 
Wright has acquired an envi- 
able reputation in London 
art circles, where her work 
has repeatedly attracted at- 
tention in the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibitions. She has 
a singularly virile touch and 
a delightful color sense, 
which, combined with dra- 
matic presentation, result in 


most attractive and highly artistic compositions. 


Turn now to portraiture. 


R. Wiles, of 
Zorn, anda 
few others. 
Mr. Wiles 
is an uneven 
workman. 
Some of his 
figures look 
stilted, are 
hard in col- 
or, and lack 
the delicate 
suppleness 
of flesh- 
tints. Por- 
traiture re- 
sembles 


EARLY SNOW 
By H. Bolton Jones 


We have had shown the work of Irving 
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sculpture in calling for the 
most intense and concen- 
trated force of the imagi- 
native faculty. Any 
clever sketcher may catch 
a likeness to be recogniz- 
able. The height of por- 
traiture is, however, in 
some mysterious way to 
give the substance of the 
person’s character, ‘‘the 
form and pressure of his 
mind,’’ so far as_ these 
inner features are stamped 
on the outward. Wiles 
does sometimes succeed 
in doing this, and the 
quality of the full-length, 
in an unfinished state, of 
a young lady leads one to 
suspect that he might 
succeed oftener if he did 
not elaborate so much, 
which causes his more 
carefully finished work to 
become finical. One 





A PEASANT VILLAGE 
By Will Robinson 


MAID OF THE HILLS 
By J. G. Brown 





might say, 
the soul is 
brushed 
out. To 
my mind 
his portrait 
of W. Rit- 
schel, a 
young man 
in a tennis- 
suit, at the 
Academy 
was one of 
the best 
of human 
counter- 
feits. 
Zorn 
stands 
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alone among our foreign visitors bidding for commissions. His is an 
uncompromising art, without flattery, true, yet delicately ignoring 
disturbing imperfections. A full-length of a reclining woman, at 
whose side a Scotch collie is sitting, is a marvelous piece of work of 





IN THE PARK 
By Samuel Isham 


great power. Still better is he in his men’s portraits, where grace and 
strength are limned with skill and dignity. 

Harry Franklin Waltman, recently returned from Paris, but origi- 
nally hailing from beyond the Alleghenies, is another portrait painter 
whose brush depicts with certain touch the character of his sitters. 
His work reveals technical proficiency acquired by a thorough study 
of the old masters, while yet his presentation gives his portrait a 
modern envelope. Mrs. Margarete Austin, who before coming to the 
metropolis has painted many prominent people in Chicago, Milwau- 
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kee, and Washington, has ex- 
hibited some miniatures. She 
is a splendid colorist, and has 
the remarkable gift of infusing 


.in the dainty “‘painting in 


” 


little’ a breadth and large- 
ness of conception rarely 
found in this delicate work. 
Her backgrounds offer a fit- 
ting setting to the lifelike 
presentments. 

The stirring of art interests 
as here recorded was preceded 
by a National Academy exhi- 
bition which was better than 
for many years. The new 
blood is working. There is 
pursued a more liberal policy 
toward outsiders, and some- 
how the Academicians do not 
presume too much, as in the 
past. True, all is not yet as 
it might be. The jury of 
admission with commendable 
fairness admitted the work of 


THE MILL AT BRINTON’S BRIDGE 
By Walter Clark 


“TO THE MANNER BORN” 
By j. H. Witt 





we 
we 





the younger 
men, but it 
must be 
said that 
the hanging 
committee 
to ameasure 
negatived 
this fairness 
by relegat- 
ing to the 
small cham- 
bers some 
important 
canvases, 
which for 
size, if for 
nothing 
else, re- 
quired as 
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A VENETIAN HOME 


By George H. Smillie 


subject with bold grasp, vigorously handled. 


well as de- 
served a 
place in the 
larger gal- 
leries, to 
change 
places with 
many of the 
smaller and 
unimportant 
composi- 
tions of 
older men. 
There was, 
for instance, 
“Splitting 
Fish,’’ by 
J. W. Haw- 
thorne, a 


A group of men are 


engaged in the occupation indicated in the title; the characteristic 
attitude and fullness of life, as well as the natura morte, were power- 
ful. Maybe the technique here and there might have been questioned 


in the fuller light. 


estimation of the visitor. 
The same may be said of the large canvas-‘‘The Dying Sioux,’’ 


by Van D. 
Perrine, 
which in its 
monotone 
forced itself 
away from 
its small 
surround- 
ings. And 
again in 
the same 
little room 
there was 
hung, skied, 
‘“*Sevilla- 
na,’’ by F. 
Luis Mora. 
We do not 
have suffi- 
cient figure 


AUTUMN SUNSET, PELHAM BAY 
By Lockwood De Forest 


” 


Nevertheless the work would have risen in the 
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slight these 
coming 
ones. In 
this Span- 
ish fandan- 
go there 
was com- 
prised grace 
of iine, 
homogene- 
ous compo- 
sition, and 
striking yet 
well-modu- 
lated color. 
Still, many 


By O. P. Black 





overlooked 
this, one of 
the best things of the whole show. 

What is the cause of this? Is it a manifestation of that professional 
jealousy toward younger men of which the older ones are often 
accused? There comes to mind an incident along the same line 
which I learned a few weeks ago. Two wealthy men from out of 
town, who 
had just 
finished 
building 
new homes, 
came to 
purchase a 
number of 
paintings, 
and having 
been ad- 
vised, had 
decided to 
procure 
works by 
American 
artists. An 
amateur 
friend sug- 
gested that 
they should 


REPOSE 
By Matilda Browne 
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meet a well-known artist, and the quartet sat down to dinner to 
discuss what painters should be represented in the collections. 
But alas! every name mentioned was so thoroughly roasted by the 
professional that the buyers, in disgust, changed their minds, and next 
day bought only foreign works. This is asad story, mes amis peintres: 





UNMASKED 
By Herbert A. Levy 


the thought will not down as expressed by old Gray in ‘‘The Poet and 


the Rose 
“T hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another’s fame.” 


The Academy was a good show, for all that. The prize-pictures 
were singled out with tolerable judgment, which, however, was not 
indorsed by all connoisseurs. The Academy was especially rich in 
portraiture, and marked vast progress in the landscape art. 

But alackaday! Why is it that some heralds, with daring blasts 
on tin trumpets, will issue forth to the unheard-of persecution of the 
Academy, which means well, and is now doing better? The yearly 
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exhibition is the occasion of these malignant writers with bad taste to 
mark down the Academy for public sport, and many open-mouthed 
blockheads will join in the chase. The specious attacks of these 
pamphleteers declare them to be more anxious to be singularly falla- 
cious than customarily instructive. 

The portraits at this annual show were, with some exceptions, of 
notable value. There were 
Frederick P. Vinton’s ‘‘ Mr. 
John Harsen Rhoades,’’ of 
faultless brushing and fine 
character; and the excel- 
lent canvas, ‘‘Portrait of 
Mrs. M. E. Porter,’’ by 
R. W. Vonnoh. Here is a 
man who will rival Sar- 
gent. 

Our woman painters 
come to the front. Cecilia 
Beaux has attained an en- 
viable reputation; she was 
not represented, but 
another woman portraitist 
made here a distinct im- 
pression. She is Miss 
Clara T. McChesney, who 
in the portrait of Artist 
Newman has limned a su- 
perb canvas. It is a 
breathing image of a 
kindly old man with the 
light of pleasantry in his 
eye, of which the title, 
‘“A Good Story,’’ tells PORTRAIT OF JAMES M. HART 
the secret. The technical a Se 
qualities of this portrait are 
faultless; the black hat, set jauntily on the white locks, comes dis- 
tinctly out of the dark background, the pose is natural, the whole 
painted with a free brush con amore. And the joke that goes around 
this portrait is, that a moral censor, whose modesty is a candle to his 
merit, refused to have it reproduced in a series of famous portraits 
because poor Newman has a beer-mug in his hand. 

The Misses Hart contributed a portrait study of two figures, which 
received a prize, but which was somewhat too decorative in conception 
and not quite decorative enough by its lack of completeness. Miss 
Mary Theresa Hart's portrait of James M. Hart was much better. 
Miss Elizabeth F. K. van Elten, now studying in Paris, sent also an 
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excellent portrait of her father, the Academician, Kruseman van Elten. 
Joseph H. Boston’s decorative conception, which he called ‘‘Olive 
Tone,’’ was a portrait in its human qualities, while Carroll Beckwith 
contributed two female faces, of which ‘‘In Royal Robes,’’ the por- 
trait of a young girl, was exquisite in handling and color scheme. 
Comparatively few 
figure-subjects were 
shown, but here there is, 
at the least, most pro- 
Ld gress discernible. It is 
4 the Nemesis of art that 
we must have the old- 
time senilities of the 
men who really bring all 
the odium on the Acad- 
emy. Younger men 
came, however, to the 
fore. Besides the three 
already mentioned, there 
was E. Potthast, who 
showed a ‘‘Wood- 
nymph,’’ which lacked 
the aerial filminess of 
this mythical phenome- 
non, and was altogether 
too solid. Nevertheless 
it was a most charming 
figure, of rare decorative 
quality. For forceful 
painting commend me to 
THE DEFIANCE Ben Eggleston’s ‘‘Sum- 
By De Cost Smith mer and Autumn,’’ two 
full-length draped female 
figures, life size, that in brush-work showed the swing and strength 
of a master hand, while the values of the white gowns were skillfully 
and truthfully given. Even this painting was, I will not say sent out 
into the cold, but like vox clamantts in deserto, the hanging committee 
banished it to a little room. It deserved a better fate. 

All these are of the younger men. They have what must be 
called individual style. Commonplace and superficiality may with- 
draw attention from good work for a time; the crowd of incapables 
will surely be relegated to the rear, hanging committees to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Thomas B. Clarke prize was worthily 
awarded to William Fair Kline for ‘‘The Flight into Egypt,’’ pre- 
sented in the conventional manner, it is true, but with such poetic 
charm, such dignity of characterization, such expressive feeling and 
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impeccable brushing that it formed a striking feature. One small 
canvas should not be overlooked. It was by Elizabeth F. Bonsall, 

‘Two's Company, Three’s None,’’ showing a girl and kittens, which 
was dainty and lovable, with sure management of the whites. 

And then the landscapes. American landscape art is gradually 
evolving into an art ex- 
pression, distinctly its 
own. Even the foreign 
influences which wrought 
upon our painters in the 
past have served to give 
art manife-tation its right 
expression, from which 
individual conception has 
cropped forth with ever- 
increasing distinctness. 
Thus we saw at Paris last 
year the accomplishment 
of our fond hopes, and 
the American landscape 
painter was accorded the 
honor of being the purest 
portrayer of nature's 
glories. And this year’s 
Academy gave ample 
credit to his prowess. 

E. Irving Couse 
places figures in his com- 
positions which are part 
and parcel of their set- 
tings, yet he is by emi- 
nence a landscape painter. THE PORT, ST. MALO 
W. Elmer Schofield, in hacen as 
his ‘‘Winter Evening,’’ 
associates the onlooker with the plain truth of the earth and the full- 
ness thereof in its garment of sleep. There is naivety and grace in 
the bits of scenery which Charles Warren Eaton portrays; while 
George H. Smillie arranges his snatches of hill and dale with artistic 
intent. 

‘*The more the artist charms, the more the thinker knows,’’ says 
Schiller somewhere. To stand before a canvas painted by Fred W. 
Kost, as we saw here in his ‘‘Frosty Morning,’’ there is conveyed 
the feeling of outdoors and the knowledge of the sublimity of nz ature 
which ever proclaims that ‘‘God made the country and man the town.’ 
Such like impression carries one from the work of Leonard Ochtman; 
of John Noble Barlow; of A. T. van Laer, whose progress is certain; 
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PORTRAIT 
By A. B. Sewell 


dow in Paris. 


Indeed 
there was 
no picture 
of the kind 
like Turn- 
er’s ‘‘Slave: 
ship,’’ for 
the Royal 
Academy 
hanging 
committee, 
when it was 
first exhib- 
ited, be- 
gan by put- 
ting it up- 
side down. 
There was 
a higher 
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of the doughty Edward 
Gay, who is renewing his 


‘youth; of Walter Clark, 


whose ‘‘ Mill at Brinton’s 
Bridge’’ is so full of sun- 
light; and of John G. 
Saxton, another young 
man of great promise. 
Robert D. Ganley, still 
another newcomer, un- 
veils the mountain mys- 
tery of the Alps in his 
‘““Courmyer, North 
Italy,’’ with breadth and 
scope. 

Yet the city is por- 
trayed with deft touches 
and in noble and ex- 
pressive language by C. 
Myles Collier, in ‘‘ Along 
the Canal’’; by Edward 
W. Redfield, in his ‘‘ Twi- 
light, Paris,’’ and with a 
rich, golden tone by 
George Inness, Jr., in a 
view from his studio win- 


All these canvases are pictures of the highest merit. 





By E. L. Henry 


A VILLAGE STREET, IN THE OLD STAGE DAYS 
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level over previous years, so that it was apparent that the seventy- 
sixth annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design afforded 
much that might please and not a little that might delight the intel- 
ligent spectator. To what extent this higher level is to be attributed 


- to the younger men whose works were exhibited might possibly be a 


debatable question, but certainly the more liberal policy of the 
Academicians as regards rising artists of merit is to be commended. 
Davip C. PREYER. 
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RECENT WORK BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


The work of Daniel Chester French stands conspicuous among 
American sculpture for its manifold excellence, and fortunate the 
community that can boast the possession of one or more of his master- 
pieces. His statues 
are happy in concep- 
tion and equally hap- 
py in execution. His 
art is of the chaste, 
dignified, earnest sort 
that one likes to see 
in public places—a 
potent educational 
influence, a refiner of 
the masses, a mute 
inspirer to purer 
thought and better 
life. 

The new capitol 
at. St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, will have six of 
his most noteworthy 
productions of recent 
years, and the com- 
mittee having the 
placing of the com- 
mission showed wis- 
dom in the selection 
of an artist. 

No American 
sculptor has done 
more or better work . 
than Mr. French. pantet CHESTER FRENCH 
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He has a genius for plastic art, and that genius has been widely 
recognized and substantially encouraged. For more than a quarter 
of acentury Mr. French has been honored with many of the most 
important commissions in the gift of the people, and, unlike many 


‘of the favored of fortune, his later works have mainteined the prom- 


ise of his first efforts. 

In the long list of his productions, his ideal or symbolic pieces 
have been perhaps his most beautiful and ennobling creations, and of 
this class are the six statues for the St. Paul capitol. The main 
sculptural group of this building will be a bronze quadriga indicative 
of progress. This will grace the central pavilion over the main 
entrance, and beneath it, in front of a false attic, will be placed the 
French statues. 

They are symbolized moral qualities, representing respectively 
Prudence, Truth, Bounty, Integrity, Wisdom, and Courage—the moral 
qualities to which the state owes its development. Four of the stat- 
ues, Bounty, Truth, Prudence, and Wisdom, are female figures, and 
are among the finest the artist has modeled, the first three especially 
being remarkable for their simplicity and their beauty of face and 
figure. Wisdom is severer and more conventional, but is yet emi- 
nently in keeping with the idea symbolized. Courage finds its exem- 
plification in the figure of a Roman soldier, and Integrity in a toga- 
draped statesman. 

The illustrations given herewith will give some idea of the essential 
character of the work. The embodiment of an abstract idea gives a 
wide latitude to an artist, and he is wise who subordinates the merely 
symbolic to the purely human interest, since it is the natural human 
interest, and not the conventional symbolism, that impresses the 
multitude. Mr. French in his figures has for the most part sinned, 
if one may so express it, on the right side. 

Prudence has her lamp, gracefully held near her shoulder; Truth, 
her mirror reflecting back her own countenance; and Bounty, her sheaf. 
But these witnesses of symbolism are mere incidental features. What 
impresses one is the superb figure-work, the chaste beauty of the 
countenances; in other words, the idealization of the human. Prud- 
ence’s lamp might be put into Truth’s hand, and Truth’s mirror into 
Bounty’s. The shifting of symbolism would not be noticed, nor 
would any one of the figures lose one jot or tittle of its intrinsic 
interest. They are simply idealized female figures, spiritualized and 
made instinct with moral quality ; and in beholding the superb creations 
one feels their influence, and is little inclined to seek a label or quib- 
ble over the appropriateness of a name. 

To most people, probably, Wisdom, with its stiff pose and formal 
air, will seem the least satisfactory of the six figures. It is suggestive 
of a Greek carytid. The countenance is majestic, the pose dignified, 
and the treatment of drapery excellent; but still one misses in it the 
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graceful lines of the other three female figures, and it is not easy to 
see wherein symbolism gains by the loss of feminine grace. 

The male figures, Courage and Integrity, are well conceived and 
eminently natural. There is no exaggeration, no theatricality in the 
Roman soldier, nothing of braggadocio or daring. The courage sug- 
gested is the courage of conviction, backed by manly resoluteness and 
quiet determination. And so with Integrity: it is simply a human 
form indicative of manly qualities, and as such it commands attention 
and admiration. 

The six symbolic figures are fully up to Mr. French’s high stan- 
dard and are to be regarded as among the best examples of archi- 


tectural statuary produced in recent years. 
Netson R. Asporr. 





QUADRIGA 
By F. W. Ruckstuhl 
Pan-American Exposition 
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VENETIAN FISHING-BOAT 
3y William Schmedtgen 
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Convention in modern life is fast robbing the artist classes of their 
most cherished material. Its thralldom dominates ev erything. One 
sees its fell influence in dress, in manners and customs, in home deco- 
ration, in the manner in which grounds are laid out and adorned, even 
in smirks and smiles that are fashioned after the approved pattern. 
As a rule, the better the appearance a person makes, according to the 
prevailing notions and canons of taste, the fewer distinctive features 
he offers worthy of the study of the artist. The smarter or more 
‘improved’’ an estate is, the less it has to offer in picturesque beauty. 

In a word, fashion rules with an iron hand, and from the artist’s 
standpoint, tends to crush out the soul from man and his surround- 
ings. Time was when the artist could say with the positiveness of 
conviction, ‘‘Thou art Peter."’ Now he looks at his prospective sub- 
ject and is in doubt. There is something of Peter in him, it is true; 
not a little of Paul and Luke and John; marked suggestions of the 
hatter, the clothier, the designer of ties, the inventor of social forms 
that harness humanity, and other such unmistakable adjuncts of modern 
make-up. But Peter? His personality is largely gone—vanished 
with the money he had to pay for his outfit and his social status. 
He is Peter—plus. 

And so with those bits of God's footstool we call ‘‘lands reclaimed 
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WOMAN IN WHITE 
By William Schmedtgen 
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from the wilderness.” They 
are tricked out with a mo- 
notony of barbed wire or 
snake fences and other et 
ceteras of development. 
Their fields, gardens, or- 
chards, lanes, cabbage-rows, 
ricks, everything, savors of 
geometry. And _ nobody 
but Euclid ever thought 
geometry was artistic. 
Civilization, to cut a 
long story short, while it is 
the great refiner of man- 
kind, is also the great 
commoner. It tends to a 
uniformity of practices and 
styles; it crushes out indi- 
viduality; suborns personal 
tastes. Strong individual 
types that were once so 
common as never to pro- 
voke a word of comment 
are now so rare as to sug- 
gest the enterprise of coral- 
ling them in museums for 
exhibition purposes. 
Speaking broadly, gentility 
is prone, like water, to seek 
a level, whose placid sur- 
face—it is bad form for 


gentility to be disturbed—scarcely offers a ripple 
or an artistic white cap to break tiresome sameness. 

To be sure, there are still expressive eyes, 
strong noses, shapely chins, lordly carriages. But, 
goodness, trousers are all shaped on the same pat- 
tern and hung in the same way; coats are cut 
variously. but worn according to rule; hats, ditto. 
An unwritten law divorces the silk hat from the 
sack-coat—and everybody knows a sack-coat and 
a silk hat make a picturesque combination! 

And women’s attire—well, it’s the same thing 
over again. We have balloon sleeves one season 
and skin-tight arm-coverings the next; golf-skirts 
to-day and street-sweeping trains to-morrow; reds 
for ail complexions this season and electric blues 
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and bronze greens for 
another. To-day the mo- 
diste recognizes that nature 
knows a thing or two about 
anatomy. To-morrow she 
changes her mind, and in- 
vents some warping, 
squeezing, or otherwise 
distorting device, into 
whose shaping-mold_ she 
undertakes to run all femi- 
nine humanity. As a natu- 
ral result, types vanish into 
a more or less uniform style 
of display figures for the 
costume - maker, the dicta- 
tor of manners, the pre- 
scriber of social proprieties. 

And the artist? He is 
obliged, unless he be con- 
tent to be commissioned to 
paint the animated lay- 
figures just mentioned, to 
search long and earnestly 
for his types, and to be 
satisfied with those odds 
and ends of humanity 
whom fashion has not 
found, or whom untoward 
fortune has made resigned 





to outfits in keeping with — yooR wirH SNUFF-BOX 
their personalities and their _ By William Schmedtgen 
purses. 


This is not meant to be jocular. It is a strict statement of fact. 
The artist to-day must seek his strong types among the lower, less 
ambitious, and less progressive classes in his own country, or go 
abroad, where the centuries might get mixed up by mistake, and in 
the absence of pointers in the way of changed manners and habili- 
ments, one would never know the difference. In the middle and 

upper classes, where Dame Fashion, Mrs. Grundy, and their equally 
autocratic male associates hold sway, the tendency is to merge all 
types into one composite type, permitting only such slight variations 
as are necessary for the identification of names. 

The art student takes a long course of instruction at some institu- 
tion; perhaps he goes abroad and ‘‘studies under the best masters.”’ 
He works assiduously days or months limning the divine propor- 
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tions of the Apollo Belvedere or of the Venus de Milo; he becomes so 
engrossed with his subjects that their graces become his dreams. He 
studies artistic anatomy and familiarizes himself with the mystery of 
expression. He conceives the idea of painting a legion, more or less, 


of distinct types—limbs supple, carriages free and natural, faces strong 


with character and marked with the impress of individuality; then he 
advertises or goes out on the street to look for what he has been 
dreaming about, and he finds a comparatively characterless multitude. 





RETURNING SCOUT 
3y William Schmedtgen 


Charles Lamb divided mankind into two classes—those who bor- 
row and those who lend. The artist, after a few weeks’ search, is 
led to believe that Lamb wrote with a personal bias. He is inclined 
to make a new classification—the overwhelming majority who follow 
convention, and the inconspicuous minority who are so disloy al to the 
spirit of civilization, albeit loyal to themselves, as to snap their fingers 
at convention and be brave enough to own themselves simply Peters 
or Marys without borrowed trimmings. 

It is a notable fact that a large percentage of the artists who have 
attained distinction as painters or sketch artists of character have gone 
to fields where human life is simple, or robust, or possibly degraded. 
Once in a while, to be sure, one will find a Charles Dana Gibson who 
has made a hit with society’s lay-figures and given the world fashion- 
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plates whose charm is a certain conventional grace and beauty. But 
these fashion-plates cannot by the grossest license of statement be 
called types. Delsarte, W orth & Company, and their predecessors 
in the same line of business, killed the type features in this class of 


people long ago. 
The artist to-day 
has to go on the 
byways rather than 
on the boulevards 
of life to find what 
he wants. 

This is practi- 
cally what workers 
in other lines have 
had to do. Cable 
found his types 
among the Creoles; 
Charles Egbert 
Craddock, in the 
Tennessee moun- 
tains; Bret Harte, 
among the western 
camps; Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, in the 
l1egro cabins; 
Dickens, in Lon- 
don’s byways. 
There they found 
types of character, 
untouched by the 
refining, leveling, 
obliterating finger 
of civilization, that 
were acceptable to 
the multitude from 
their very novelty. 
Remington and 
some other artists 
have acquired a 
vogue by the same 
practice; and the 


more unique the types, the more they have been stamped with a 
strong individuality dissimilar from w hat one finds in reception-rooms 
and parquets, the more acceptable have been the pictures. 

The artist who would find types in his own city had better shun 
the genteel emporiums, where one customer is a fairly correct trans- 
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TYPICAL CUBAN 
By William Schmedtgen 
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cript of another, and visit the bargain stores, where the pinch of cir- 
cumstances has left its impress upon the patrons’ faces, and one can 
see the value of a dollar expressed in eager glances, and chapters of 


past experience written in 
wrinkles or expressed in 
terms of self-aggression. 

All this is preliminary, 
but to the point. It serves 
to explain why so many 
artists make pilgrimages to 
the semi-dead communities 
of the Old World in search 
of unique characters. It is 
the comparative dearth at 
home of types acceptable 
to the artist—and to the 
purchasers of the finished 
pictures—that led William 
Schmedtgen, whose studies 
illustrate this article, to 
visit Cuba, and _ thence 
cross the Atlantic to Mo- 
rocco, southern Spain and 
Italy, to sojourn in these 
countries in quest of cos- 
tumes and faces that have 
not been drawn or painted 
ad nauseam. 

The essential character- 
istics desired were strange- 
ness or strength of features, 
individuality of dress — 
something indicative of a 
life sharply removed from 
that of the progressive, up- 
to-date communities one 
usually finds in this country. 
The pictures speak for 
themselves. The types 
caught are foreign to what 





BIT OF COLOR IN VENICE 
By William Schmedtgen 


one meets in ordinary intercourse, and have, therefore, an unusual 


interest and value. 


Had the Cubans portrayed been accustomed to balance dishes on 
their hands and look for a tip with the finger-bowl, their types would 
have been different. Had these rugged-looking old Moors been wont 
to wear Rogers, Peet & Co.’s ready-madec lothes and conform to the 
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fashion of starched shirts and stand-up collars, their countenances 
would doubtless betray the fact. 

In many of the small towns of the Old World life is ste 1gnant. 
With certain limitations, the individual preferences of the rank and 
file take the place of 
fashions. Provincial as 
the people are, they are 
ultra-metropolitan in 
their indifference as to 
their own or other peo- 
ple’s appearance. They 
have their own notions, 
are circumscribed by 
their own conditions, and 
they dress accordingly, 
oblivious to the fact, or 
perhaps glorying in the 
fact, that they are differ- 
ent from their neighbors. 

As the caravans come 
into the markets of Mo- 
rocco, for instance, one 
may see an assemblage 
of five hundred or more 
Moors, and no two 
dressed alike. In sucha 
gathering, there is_bril- 
liancy of coloring, life, 
animation—anything but 
the dapper sleekness or 
frayed gentility of dress 
observable where fashion 
rules and manufacturing 
enterprise makes one 
man the reflex of another. 
In the fish-markets of 
MOORISH MERCHANT Italy, again, there is the 
By William Schmedtgen same indifference to con- 

vention and the same 
sturdy reliance on self. The people are untouched by court or court 
manners, and each, as regards appearance, is a law unto himself. 
Even the children are individual in the uniqueness and picturesque- 
ness of their dress. 

As might naturally be expected under such conditions, the artist 
finds a wider range of strong facial characteristics than at home. The 
great commoner that has done so much to soften and refine the 
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features in more civilized communities has there made little progress. 
The seaports of northern Africa and the coast towns of Italy and 
Spain are, therefore, in a sense, an artist’s paradise as regards pictur- 
esque types. They have virtually remained untouched for centuries 
by the influences that 
abound in more progres- . 
sive communities, and 
they will doubtless remain 
so for centuries to come. 
Every Moor, every Italian 
fisherman, every toiler of 
southern Spain is Peter, 
not Peter minus what con- 
vention has taken from 
him. In this country one 
would scarcely dare to fol- 
low the license of indi- 
vidual preference that is 
common in these Old- 
World communities, and 
hence the artist will rarely 
find here characters be- 
traying in their bearing 
and in their every linea- 
ment such marked evi- 
dences of free, untram- 
meled individual life. 
Strong personal traits, 
such as the artist prizes, be 
they in looks, in dress, or 
in customs, are fostered in 
communities which civili- 
zation has barely reached, 
or which are indifferent to 
progress, advancement, 
and general social culture. 
Semi-barbarous races and 
such out of the way nooks AN ARAB 
and corners as were visited By William Schmedtgen 
by Mr. Schmedtgen thus 
offer a seductive field for research. The painter is taken away from 
the realm of shop-made men and modiste-made women, and is led 
into the land of the non-conformists. An Arab trader on the desert 
or a fishwife in an Italian seaport is not accustomed to conform to 
much of anything, and hence their value as types. It is an old 
maxim that, intellectually, the world’s heretics are its most interest- 
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ing personages. And, ina sense, the residents of these out of the 
way places are the heretics of convention. 

A couple of years ago colored pictures of Indians were the fad, 
and hundreds of thousands of them found ready sale. It was not 
that they were especially beautiful: they were simply types of faces 
and costumes that took people away from the dress-by-rule and act- 
by-precept walks of modern life. The Indians have had their day ; 
the negroes, the denizens of the slums, and other such characters have 
been well worked. One can scarcely blame the artist for his explor- 


ing proclivities. Eiuis T. CLARKE. 
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MOURNING HER BRAVE 
By J. H. Sharp 
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NOTABLE WESTERN EXHIBITIONS 





One of the most commendable enterprises of the Chicago Art 
Institute and it is a feature of the management that might well 
serve as an inspiration to other similar institutions— is the pro- 
vision it makes for varied and comprehensive exhibitions of high- 
class art works. These exhibitions range from collections of paint- 
ings by aspirants, who are thus given an introduction to the public, 
to loan exhibitions of the works of masters, that are often brought 
together at no inconsiderable cost and trouble, for the purpose 
of giving students and picture lovers the privilege of enjoying 
what, under ordinary circumstances, would be barred to them. 

Recently, in addition to displaying the works of Chicago artists 
as a body, and of various painters as individuals, the Institute had 
a magnificent exhibition of selected works of modern masters, that 
were generously loaned by their owners for the occasion. And dur- 
ing the last month the institution has given no less than five exhi- 
bitions. Three of these were one-man shows, being the work 
of Joseph Lindon Smith, William Otis Swett, Jr., and P. A. Dagnan- 
Bouveret. The other two were the fifth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Western Artists and the exhibition of the Country Sketch 
Club of New York. 

Naturally, interest largely centered on the paintings of the famous 
Frenchman, who is admittedly one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, of living painters of religious subjects. The collection offered 
by the Institute comprised only twenty-nine subjects, but it was 
fairly representative of Dagnan’s best work. It showed at once his 
strength and his weakness, his wonderful power of infusing his own 
deep religious nature, his spirituality and devotion, into his crea- 
tions, and his proneness, especially in his more pretentious religious 
pictures, to yield to the conventional, the artificial, and even the 
theatrical. — 

His painting, ‘The Disciples at Emmaus,” loaned by the Car- 
negie Art Gallery at Pittsburg, was given, as perhaps it deserved, 
the place of honor. It is a formal composition, as correct in draw- 
ing as might be expected from such a master as Dagnan, and 
suffused with a rich glow that bespeaks the colorist. And yet, 
withal, it is a picture so hazardous in its conception as to be uncon- 
vincing. Some of his simpler canvases, one is inclined to think, 
afford greater evidences of his ability as an artist. His ‘‘ Benediction,’ 
for instance, in which a peasant bestows his ble ssing upon a newly 
married couple, and his pictures of horse - troughs and of simple 
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Breton scenes, are instinct with a naturalness and vigor one misses 
in his more studied and elaborate religious scenes. 

The exhibition was one of the best ever given in this country 
of the work of this eminent artist, and all praise is due to the 
Institute for gathering examples of his work from such diverse 
sources and offering them to the public. 

The fifth annual exhibition of the Society of Western Artists, 
comprising over a hundred pictures, was one of varied excellence. 
Frank Duveneck’s large marine, a well-studied and effective piece 
of painting, was one of the best pictures of the collection. J. H. Sharp's 
‘‘Mourning Her Brave,” reproduced herewith, is an unconventional 
subject powerfully treated and a canvas of commanding interest. 
It is a picture from the life, and for that reason has a force and 
strength not usually inherent in fanciful creations. Bert Phillips’s three 
Indian heads, Charles Partridge Adams’s brilliant sunset, Pauline Dohn’s 
‘‘The Sechese,’ ’a musing woman under an apple-tree, L. H. Meakin’s 
landscapes, J. Ottis Adams’s “Indiana Highlands,” and T. C. Steele’s 
‘On Mount Carmel Pike’’ should be mentioned as among the best 
canvases displayed. 

The exhibition of the New York Country Sketch Club was tor 
the most part the work of men whose names are comparatively 
unfamiliar to the public. The display gave evidence of freshness 
and spontaneity, but was marked by an amateurishness suggestive 
of large possibilities in the way of improvement. Joseph Lindon 
Smith, in his faithful depictions of the work of old masters, has 
ventured on comparatively untrodden paths, and it must be said, 
with marvelous success. His painted sculpture, bronze figures, and 
architectural details are so well done as to be worthy of extended 
study. William Otis Swett’s twenty-odd canvases were low-toned 
and somber, being largely depictions of evening and night effects. 
The spectator would gladly have welcomed an occasional touch 
of light and sunshine; but was forced to admit that the paintings 
were a marked improvement, both in conception and in execution, 
over the artist’s earlier performances. C. A. Harris. 








